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A Course of Reading 


J. Rose Cotsy* 


N°” and then in my teaching days a 

student appealed to me to make 
out for him or her a course of read- 
ing. This disturbed me. It puzzled me. I 
was willing to help, glad to help. But 
why did not the student who sought 
my help turn to the one person in the 
world who could help him most—him- 
self ? What he was really after, if I in- 
terpreted him aright, was not a thing 
that could be attained by a formal 
course laid out in one field to certain 
special ends. Our required and elective 
courses in literature, as in all subjects, 
were as far as they went, taking care of 
that sort of reading. No, these courses 
had brought him to a point where he 
was feeling his own smallness, his limi- 
tations, his ignorance. He was born of 
the world and its life, was its true heir. 
How was he to get possession of his 
inheritance and get it quickly? Surely 
there must be short cuts. Courses of 
reading perhaps would do it. Hence, 
his appeal. 

There is no short cut even in any one 
field of the life of the world. All our 
school, college, and university courses 
are efforts to supply one. They crowd 
our student lives and are indispensable. 
And they avail as far as our natures, 
our abilities, tastes, interests, tempera- 
ments, and our limitations permit us 
to grasp them. But it is just these 
things which make up our being and 
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determine the ultimate value to us of 
any course. Then why not let them, 
our natures, abilities, tastes, interests, 
even our temperaments and our pre- 
judices have a little more free play in 
determining for us what we shall read 
outside the regularly defined courses 
we are pursuing in our working 
hours? Why not trust our own in- 
stinctive interests to guide this free 
reading ? 

If we do this we are not likely at 


‘once to realize that we are actually 


developing a ‘‘course of reading’ of 
our own. The line we follow will not 
run straight for long. It will bend and 
curve; it will wind about and in and 
out as Tennyson’s brook did, go back 
on its track, break into radiating lines, 
follow labyrinthine paths—but some 
day we shall waken to the fact that it 
is woven inextricably into the pattern 
of our lives and has furnished much of 
their most essential substance. 

To illustrate my point I venture to 
use an example from my own life, be- 
cause I know that best. I choose this 
particular one from many that I might 
have chosen because it is seemingly so 
erratic, goes so far from its starting 
point, and started so early, yet still leads 
me on. No doubt this starting point 
had itself been led up to by all sorts 
of things, but I fix it where I became 
vividly conscious of an impulse to fol- 
low up certain clues. 

I was thirteen and reading Thomas 
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Bailey Aldrich’s ‘Story of a Bad Boy” 
in Our Young Folk’s magazine. There, 
in connection with the story of Tom 
Bailey's fight with the bully, Aldrich 
quotes what what he calls the greatest 
book for boys ever written, Hughes's 
Tom Brown's School Days at Rughy— 
quotes Hughes’s advice to boys to learn 
to box as they learn to play cricket and 
football—they may never need it in 
earnest, but, he says, there’s no exercise 
in the world so good for the temper, 
and for the muscles of the back and 
legs. “The best book ever written for 
boys” started it. We liked and trusted 
Aldrich—I do yet—and because of that 
judgment of his there came into the 
family that summer a tall, precious, 
blue-bound volume that held both the 
School Days at Rugby and its sequel, 
Tom Brown at Oxford. 


I read both the stories, re-read them, 
and then read them again, as we uséd 
to do with favorite books—and then 
the volume was left on the living-room 
table to be picked up and read by 
snatches. I thoroughly liked both the 
stories, but it was not merely that lik- 
ing which kept me turning back to 
that volume. It was because the life at 
Rugby and at Oxford brought so many 
glimpses of things that interested me 
and roused or quickened my curiosity, 
suggested so many interesting and puz- 
zling phases of life, presented in full 
portrait or referred to in the give and 
take of conversation so many striking 
personalities, and connected them with 
so many matters that I sensed to be 
vital. It tantalized me through my own 
ignorance, made me eager to know 


more of certain persons, groups, places, 
books, ideas, movements. j 


First of all, perhaps, it roused-a deep 
interest in Dr. Thomas Arnold, head- 
master of Rugby, and in his family, an 
interest I still feel. It made me curious 
about the children who were gathered 
about the Doctor as he worked on a 
boat model the evening Tom and East 
and the Tadpole were sent to the mas- 
ter when they came in late from big- 
side Hare-and-hounds. Were they still 
living? Had any one of them come to 
be a force in the world as their father 
was? What else had Arthur Hugh 
Clough, ““Rugby’s own poet,” written, 
whose poem, “Like ships becalmed at 
eve they lay,” opened one chapter? 
What was the Muscular Christianity re- 
ferred to in the Oxford story? What 
and who were the Germanizers? the 
Tractarians Hardy and Tom talked with 
Katie and Mary about? Who was the 
distinguished Don the four met on the 
Long Walk on Show Sunday, the man 
who might have written Tract 90? 
And what made Tract 90 so impor- 
tant? Who was the preacher whose 
sermon on the text “Ye shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make you 
free” is quoted from in Chapter 28? 
Dr. Stanley? Yes, but what was he? 
And Carlyle who so stimulated and 
moved Tom and Hardy? Would he 
move me as much? And that Greek 
motto, Maden Agan, heading a chapter 
in the Oxford book—it gave me an 
idea that Greek ideals of life might 
help one find one’s way to things. 
Back in the Rugby story, too, was the 
scene of Arthur's breaking into tears 
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at the pathos and beauty of Helen’s 
words about Hector in the Iliad. That 
scene quickened my already active de- 
sire to get into Greek poetry, especially 
to read Homer. 


I have named enough perhaps of the 
things in the Tom Brown stories that 
roused my intellectual curiosity, though 
I see I have left out the active interest 
in the English social structure roused 
by Harry Winburn’s life, by Hardy's 
experiences at Oxford, by references to 
the Chartist movement, and by Tom 
and Hardy’s growing interest in social 
conditions. How was I to follow up 
all these quickened curiosities and 
interests ? 

If there had been a public library 
in town and I had known how to use 
it, maybe I might have found satisfac- 
tion there. But it was to be two years 
yet before I was to see a public library 
of any sort. Nor did we at home nor 
my friends have what I needed. So I 
settled down to watch and wait, alert 
to catch a word, a name, an allusion, 
a bit of information anywhere in news- 
paper, magazine, or book that would 
help. Of course it was slow work, but 
gradually I got a clue to this, to that, 
along the line of one interest or an- 
other. I found Charles Kingsley— 
whose The Heroes, a children’s book, 
had been a source of joy and quicken- 
ing since my very little childhood— 
found him preaching muscular Christi- 
anity with a vigor worthy of the good 
cause. Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus— 
which I still think the best of Carlyle— 
became a living stand-by. Hughes’s own 
The Scouring of the White Horse gave 


me a little more knowledge of the 
West England countryside and further 
interest in early English history. Eng- 
lish flowers and hedges and streams 
and lakes were becoming like a part of 
home to me, even though unseen. The 
very names of English places brought 
the smell of the earth. Dickens was re- 
vealing the shadows and the slums, and 
deepening that already aroused interest - 
in the social structure, its rights and its 
wrongs. I began studying Greek and 
recognized it as one of the paths lead- 
ing to a thousand things I was eager to 
read, to know. 


At last, when I was a University of 


. Michigan freshman beginning Homer 


in his own Greek—I already had read 
him in Bryant’s translation—Professor 
Pattengill, in connection with a dis- 
cussion of various translations, brought 
into class not only Bryant’s but Lord 
Derby’s and that by Francis Newman, 
Cardinal Newman’s brother. New- 
man’s version, in the familiar measure 
of our patriotic but rollickingly satiri- 
cal “Yankee Doodle,” amused us by 
its utter lack of the beauty and dignity 
and noble simplicity never lacking in 
Homer himself. Mr. Pattengill fol- 
lowed it up with readings from Mat- 
thew Arnold’s essays ‘On Translating 
Homer,” his criticism of Newman's 
effort, and told us we could find it in 
Arnold’s Essays in Criticism, adding 
that Arnold was a son of Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby. 

So I laid hands on that book which 
was to help me in so many ways in my 
various quests and start me on so many 
more. For Matthew Arnold was of 
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that highest type of critic, who speaks 
not dictatorially but as a seeker after 
the inmost values, who in fulfillment 
of his own ideal of criticism and the 
law of its being seeks both to learn the 
best that has been thought and known 
in the world and to propagate it. He 
kindles his reader's interest in the book 
or the author or personage he writes 
about, and impels him to turn to the 
book, author, or whatever he writes of 
and to judge for himself. He led me 
gradually to the other Arnolds of his 
own generation—his brothers, Thomas 
and Edward, to his niece, Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward, whose Robert Elsmere of 
controversial memory was really a study 
of her father, the younger Thomas's 
life, and of the influence of the nine- 
teenth century's Oxford Movement. 
He led me also to some of the leaders 
and of the opponents of that move- 
ment and their followers, to Cardinal 
Newman, his Apologia Pro Sua Vita 
and some of his sermons and studies, 
to the tragic cleavage between him and 
his brother Francis, and‘to the historian 
Froude and his brother Harold, whose 
tragic life, subject of study in a novel 
by the historian, so embittered the lat- 
ter’s soul and possibly biassed his his- 
torical judgments. His novel naturally 
gives further insight into the upheaval, 
emotional and religious, of that Ox- 
ford Movement. Moseley’s book of 
Oriel College memories of those days 
of upheaval came into my hands. Of 
course all this means that I got track 
of the Tractarians and the ‘“Germani- 
zers” and even read Tract 90. 

But Essays in Criticism radiated lines 


of interest. It sent me to certairi 
French authors not usually in the regu- 
lar curriculums, to Joubert, to the 


_ Guerins, brother and sister, to Senan- 


cour, to French mystics and critics. It 
broadened my interest in German, in 
Goethe, Lessing, and Heine. It helped, 
along with the genuine and beautiful 
humanism of my Latin and Greek in- 
structors, to make the study of Greek 
and Latin authors a rich and thought- 
and-joy-creating experience, made me 
eager to read Aristotle and more of 
Plato, introduced me to the thought- 
provoking Marcus Aurelius and 
Epictetus. 


I must make an end somewhere and 
may as well do it here, even though I 
seem to myself hardly to have begun. 
The interests that began consciously for 
me through reading the Tom Brown 
stories still live, still furnish active en- 
joyment, still lead to new reading. And 
why should not any student who an- 
swers back to the authors he reads, who 
is fairly well endowed with curiosity, 
with the desire to know, to find out, to 
follow up, let himself trust to these 
instincts of his, consent to let his own 
natural tastes, interests, likings, pre- 
judices, curiosities guide him, and in so 
doing, work out for himself a ‘‘course 
of reading,” if we must use the phrase, 
that he may follow through bright 
days and dark days, making it as he 
goes, responsible to no one for it, but, 
varied as it is, finding it at last inte- 
grated in his own being, so inwrought 
into his life that it cannot end until 
life itself ends? 
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Recent Trends in Children’s Books 


DorROTHY 


—_. doubt the most obvious, 

although not the most significant, 
recent changes in children’s books are 
those which pertain to format. The 
very casual observer does not fail to 
notice the gay colors and artistic deco- 
rations of covers. Even textbooks are 
no longer formidable and forlorn in 
appearance, but enticing in bright reds, 
blues, and greens. The practical pur- 
chaser is impressed with the durable 
materials and careful workmanship 
which go into fairly inexpensive books. 
Publishers are more particular than 
ever before that print be large and 
black and plain, and that paper be 
dulled enough and grayed enough not 
to be harmful to the eyes. But of all 
the matters of the physical book no one 
thing has moved in such rapid strides 
as illustration. Marked progress in the 
mechanical processes of reproducing 
originals is to a great degree respon- 
sible for this improvement, but only a 
change of attitude on the part of true 
artists has made it possible. As long 
as painters considered working on 
children’s books an acknowledgement 
of failure in all other artistic pursuits, 
pictures in children’s books were made 
by those with no ability whatsoever and 
the results were deplorable. When in 
the middle of the nineteenth century 
a few well-illustrated books for boys 
and girls did appear, it was only be- 
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cause some artist like Sir Richard Doyle 
or Sir John Tenniel condescended to 
do a special favor for an author friend. 
Toward the end of the last century 
three brave and talented souls—Kate 
Greenaway, Walter Crane, and Ran- 
dolph Caldecott—dared to take up the 
illustration of children’s books as a 
vocation, so that today it has become 
reputable, even honorable, and some of 
the world’s greatest artists are devoting 
their entire energies to it. The outcome 
is that. for the first time in history 
children of all walks of life may have 
access to exquisitely delicate water 
colors, startlingly bold wood cuts, 
simple crayon outlines, silhouettes, and 
pen and ink drawings, and complicated 
etchings and scissor cuts, all done in 
superbly fine style. 

In general these changes in format 
are improvements, but a few of the 
most modern tendencies are decidedly 
questionable. Scientific study devoted 
to increasing reading speed reveals the 
necessity of lines of print upon the 
page being of stipulated and regular 
lengths in order to develop rhythmical 
eye movement. Enthusiasm for variety 
‘and originality of illustration has at 
times resulted in freakish page make- 
up which presents broken lines of 
varying lengths and placements that 
offer only stumbling blocks and dis- 

{ couragement to young readers. Books 
” badly proportioned and queerly shaped 
often have extremely long lines, which 
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have forced more than one child into 
either straining his eyes or forming the 
very bad habit of moving his head 
back and forth as he reads. A rather 
senseless fad of marginless books for 
children is another evidence of pub- 
lishers’ ignoring the findings of scien- 
tific research in developing better read- 
ing skill. That reading speed is de- 
creased by the eyes’ dropping off the 
edge of the page at the end of each 
line is a fact accepted by all reading 
specialists and yet books without mar- 
gins continue to come off the press. 
Large, ungainly books, so plentiful 
now for small children, must be han- 
dled by them in such awkward posi- 
tions that bad effects upon the eyes are 
inevitable. Only through parents’, li- 
brarians’, and teachers’ refusing to 
accept books with these physical faults 
can we force publishers into codpera- 
ting with us in our efforts to save sight 
and to increase reading skill. We can 
succeed in this just as educators have 
succeeded during the past two cen- 
turies in bringing into existence books 
which fit more adequately existing edu- 
cational theories and practices. 


The types of books which have 
grown out of modern educational theo- 
ries represent recent trends in child- 
ren’s books which should be discussed 
here. 

Any good integrated curriculum de- 
mands a great number of interesting 
story books with reliable details of 
many and various places, times, peo- 
ples, and things. Consequently, upon 
the market today we find a deluge of 
books about children of other countries 


and of other times with all the details 
of their daily lives woven into a narra- 
tive, feeble of plot, it is true, but satis- 
fying to children because of strange 
differences in the familiar activities of 
human living. They can not, and need 
not, lay claim to being literature in the 
finest sense of the word, but the best 
of them are accurate in English and de- 
pendable in facts and may take an 
honorable place in any school library 
where the teachers recognize them for 
what they are. 


Methods of teaching through units, 
which means, of course, intensive con- 
centration upon some such subject as 
the farm or transportation, have 
created an unusual demand for stories 
about mechanical things. Probably the 
newest kind of book for small children 
is a fanciful type in which incubators, 
tractors, combines, elevators, and 
streamliners are personified. This imag- 
inative element is here used only as a 
means of sugar-coating the factual 
which can thus be pleasantly assimi- 
lated. The method is time-worn; only 
the material is new. 

Interest in vocational guidance has 
been responsible for an excellent recent 
type of book for older boys and girls, 
which is coming to be known as the 


‘career book. The first of these books, 


which appeared a few years ago, were 
explanatory in mature and formal in 
plan. Usually each book was devoted 
to a single occupation or profession, 
and contained, for example, a chapter 
on necessary steps of training for that 
profession, a chapter on schools pro- 
viding such training, and chapters de- 
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voted to various phases of the profes- 
sion, in any one of which a young 
person might specialize. These books 
were often filled with names of actual 
places and people, data and statistics, 
specific incidents—in fact, were purely 
informational books. The newest career 
books are fictionalized. The story 
of a young man (or woman) is 
followed in lively narrative from the 
time some person or incident in his 
childhood inspires in him an interest 
in some particular vocation, through 
his preparing for it in high school and 
college, his seeking a position, his meet- 
ing disappointments and triumphs in 
his efforts to succeed until he reaches 
satisfactory heights in his chosen field. 
The character is given wide and varied 
enough experiences that the reader 
finishes the book with a goodly amount 
of information regarding the attractive 
and unattractive sides of the vocation 
with which it deals. These career books 
are being written by people who have 
spent the most of their lives in the 
work they depict. For example, Penny 
Marsh, Public Health Nurse is written 
by Dorothy Deming, Director of the 
National Association of Public Health 
Nursing. 


Emphasis on integrated curriculums, 
vocational guidance, and character 
building has contributed to a new type 
of biography for boys and girls. A 
generation ago biographical material 
for young people was limited chiefly 
to lives of men conspicuous in history 
and that in turn was limited to a chron- 
ological presentation of the warrior’s or 
statesman’s patriotic contributions, all 


highly idealized. A biography was, on 
the whole, merely a.compilation of dry 
facts. Biographies for children today 
include people of all kinds and degrees 
of distinction. Very few of them are 
stories of an entire life; most of them 
concentrate only on that portion of a 


life which will be especially interesting 


to children of the age for which the 
book is written. Biographies are being 
written for children of ten and eleven 
and put into beautifully ilustrated vol- 
umes with all the appeal of the most 
attractive books of fiction. Just as im- 
portant as their attractiveness is their 
increased human quality. Fortunately 


writers of biography are feeling less 


and less obligation to white-wash real 
characters. 


In fact, writers of all kinds of 
stories for boys and girls are feeling 
less and less obligation to depict: only 
the immaculate. As the old theory 
that children are made good by being 
sheltered from wrong gradually dis- 
appears, little incidents of michief and 
slips in conduct are creeping into child- 
ren’s stories. Red-blooded boys and 
girls, natural mixtures of good and bad, 
are replacing Alger heroes and Elsie 
Dinsmores. Life-like experiences pre- 
sented in the new books should de- 
velop much greater ability in young 
readers to distinuish between right and 
wrong than the gems of perfection of 
our grandmother's childhood days. No 
more dangerous book can be put into 
the hands of a child than one which 
gives him false notions of what life 
truly is. Therefore, this growing ten- 
dency toward true-to-life presentation 
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of cnaracter and incident is probably 
the most praiseworthy trend in present- 
day children’s books. 

A careful weighing of these recent 
trends leads us to conclude that child- 
ren’s books are now in almost all re- 
spects, better than those of the past. 


There are, of course, poor ones, very 
poor and many of them, but they are 
recognized as such. Only a generation 
ago a worthless or harmful book often 
posed successfully as a good one “in 
the best of families,” where today a 
mediocre book rarely receives even 
temporary recognition. 


Chaucer in High School 


FLORENCE E. TEAGER* 


HE luxurious French ocean liner, 

Normandie, is at present docked 
in New York Harbor; the once color- 
ful British Queen Mary, now painted 
a dull gray, has become an army trans- 
port ship; and the pride of the German 
line, the Bremen, has been turned over 
to grim war duty. Because of the Euro- 
pean War, travel from the United 
States to England is temporarily under- 
going a blackout. 

In such a situation, students will 
more than ever come to realize that 
vicarious travel by means of books is 
still the surest and perhaps the most 
satisfying way to enrich their lives and 
broaden their horizons through the 
knowledge of other countries. A Cook’s 
Tour guarantees to guide the traveler 
to all the best-known places in England 
and to provide a company of friendly 
and diverting fellow travelers, who will 
make the new scenes more enjoyable. 
At a time when even the best travel 
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agents cannot get travelers to England, 
Chaucer never fails the student. In the 
company of classmates and the teacher 
guide,— indeed, with all the great num- 
bers of students and readers who 
stretch in a long line back to the friend- 
ly poet’s own day,—the high school 
student may travel throughout England 
under the personal guidance of a man 
whose work as chief-Forester, Clerk of 
the King’s Works, judge, customs col- 
lector, and member of Parliament gave 
him a first-hand acquaintance with all 
England. 

The department of English at Illinois 
State Normal University includes, as a 
part of its preparations of teachers of 
English for the high school, training in 
the life and times of Chaucer, as 
well as an intensive study of The 
Canterbury Tales, a part of which is 
taught in all English Literature courses 
in the high schools of Illinois. This 
training of the teacher of English 
stresses a knowledge of the English 
countries, of English customs and 
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ways of living, and of the English 
people. Without such knowledge, no’ 
teacher of English in the high school 
is prepared to teach the early years of 
English Literature, where the most 
specialized training of all periods is 
required. 

Chaucer uses no elaborately illustrat- 
ed pamphlets, no persuasive agents, no 
colorful advertisements to lure students 
to join his travel club. His one rep- 
resentative is the teacher of English, 
who, if she enjoys Chaucer and knows 
him well, delightedly offers the stu- 
dent traveler a trip throughout England, 
such as no commercial tour can offer, 
such as is offered only by Chaucer in 
his Canterbury Tales. Because 
Chaucer's interests are so broad, kindly, 
and joyous, the student will have add- 
ed to his life rich memories and associ- 
ations that will make him happier and 
more understanding of other scenes, 
customs, and people. 

The student spends a night in the 
Tarbard Inn near London and comes to; 
know the appearance and services of 
English hostelries. He meets there the 
suave and jolly innkeeper, Harry 
Bailey. He sees how the guests sleep 
good-naturedly on the benches, on the 
floor, or in the crowded dormitory- 
like rooms under the eaves. Day after 
day, the traveler may wait at the Inn 
until enough people have arrived to 
make a party. All guests gather in the 
large commons room to talk and drink. 
At meal time, they eat the heavy meat 
diet of the time in this same room. 
Later, they may sleep there. The Inn- 
keeper, with an eye to business and 


with his naturally social tendencies, 
makes the group a friendly unit by 
suggesting a story-telling contest on 
the way to Canterbury and a banquet 
in the Tabard upon their return. With 
the help of an able teacher, the student 
shonId come to know this scene well. 


There are other scenes the student 
traveler will remember. Along the 
hedged-in roads from London toward 
Canterbury, he will follow on horse- 
back the narrow roads, sometimes mud- 
dy, sometimes deep in dust. He will 
see few scattered farmhouses such as he 
is familiar with in rural Illinois. In- 


_stead, he will observe the houses 


grouped on each manor in a common 
village life. At these villages, he will 
come to recognize, instead of the well- 
known hamburger stand, the ale stake 
hanging out before the houses where re- 
freshment is served. Though the pil- 
grims never reach Canterbury, the well- 
informed teacher will see that the 
student learns of the beauty and tradi- 
tions of the Cathedral at Canterbury. 
He may thus find greater interest in 
the architecture of his own local church 
buildings. 

It is in his companionship with all 
classes and kinds of people from all 
parts of England, however, that the | 
student will carry away from Chaucer 
his choicest memories. To have added 
to the list of one’s acquaintances such 
figures as the learned clerk, the hard- 
working parson, the hospitable frank- 
lin, the unpretentious knight, and the 
timid, gentle prioress is to have in- 
tensified one’s faith in the sincerity 
and integrity of human beings. If some 
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of the pilgrims are not so honest, they 
are diverting for other reasons .The 
violence of the quarrel between the 
drunken miller and the whining, white- 
haired reeve will be balanced in mem- 
ory by the more reserved, yet more 
malicious quarrel between the summon- 
er and the friar. The student will rem- 
ember long the loud-talking gaudily- 
dressed Wife of Bath as she openly 
makes known her desire for a sixth 
husband, and, will contrast with her 
the silent Chaucer, who, when his 
delightful burlesque is rudely inter- 
rupted, retaliates with a sleep- produc- 
ing didactic story that he knows will 
make it unnecessary for him to tell any 


more stories. The lazy and wealthy 
monk, the avaricious doctor, and the 
fun-loving priest will not soon be 
forgotten. 

Through the study of Chaucer in the 
high school is limited to the Prologue 
and one or two of the tales, the one 
who teaches Chaucer must necessarily 
have training that will make him a com- 


petent guide in a language not modern, 


in a time mot contemporary, and 
among people motivated still by the 
philosophy of medieval society. Such 
training the department of English in 
Illinois State Normal University offers 
to the prospective high school teacher 
of English. 


Shakespeare in High School 


RuTH STROUD* 


wre attempts to teach high- 
school pupils to read Shakespeare 
does well to recognize their lack of ac- 
quaintance with the legitimate stage, 
and consequently to strive to make the 
class procedure with first plays as pain- 
less as possible. The first assignment is 
always simply to have the book in 
hand; the teacher takes the responsi- 
bility for the beginning. 
If the pupils are to visualize Shake- 
speare as the “whining school-boy 
creeping like a snail unwillingly to 
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school” at six o'clock of a cold, foggy 
morning, or to become familiar with 
haunts of Stratford, where ‘freckled 
cowslips”” must have grown, or to tra- 
verse in imagination curious London 
bridge on a chill afternoon and elbow 
their way through the crowds to seats 
high up in the old Globe playhouse, 
it is the teacher who, from her wider 
reading, selects from the bushel of 
chaff the grains that will interest, and 
presents them to the class. 

Likewise, with setting and charac- 
terization it is the teacher who from 
her knowledge of descriptive phrases 
scattered throughout the play, is able 
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to describe the characters vividly and 
truthfully upon the entrance of each. 
Hamlet is the “sweet prince, the sol- 
dier, the scholar, the glass of fashion” 
but capable, when his sensitive nature 
is offended, of flying into a “towering 
rage.”” Claudius is unattractive in ap- 
pearance, ‘‘a bloat king, a cutpurse of 
the empire, a paddock, a bat, a kindless 
villain, treacherous, remorseless, lech- 
erous,” but he has a “witchcraft of 
wit,” and smiles constantly—"smiling 
damned villain.” Phebe is a country 
beauty with black hair and cheeks of 
cream but, alas, a “leathern hand.” In- 
deed, the pupils will verify these initial 
descriptions as they progress with the 
reading and discussion. It is necessary 
also to see the wild background in 
which we contemplate the ‘filthy hags,” 
and to see the moonlit forest of ex- 
quisite beauty in which Puck frolics so 
gaily. 

Modern life seems to necessitate 
short outside assignments in reading; 
but luckily class periods have grown 
longer, so we can do more reading in 
class, each taking a character part. This 
prepares the way for dramatization of 
scenes at the close of the study. Yearly, 
Toby Belch, Fabian, and Sir Andrew 
hide behind the box tree in the garden 
to see Malvolio “‘practicing behavior 
to his own shadow,” Lady Macbeth 
walks in her sleep, Hamlet “speaks 
daggers” to his mother, and Rosalind 
“wrestles” with her affections. It mat- 
ters not that it is from an impromptu 
balcony in a bleak classroom that Ro- 
meo sees that “Night’s candles are 
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burnt out, and jocund day stands tip- 
toe on the misty mountain tops” or that 
Friar Laurence from his cell in the cor- 
ner warns, “Wisely and slow; they 
stumble that run fast.” 

In addition to. the action of a great 
play there are some by-products that 
give enjoyment. Pupils are constantly 
amazed at how modern the characters 
are. One boy remarked, “These girls 
(Celia, Rosalind, Jessica, Viola) are 
just like modern girls—only wittier!” 
The pupils, “these shaghaired villains,” 
like the Elizabethan slang, once they 
find it, and sometimes it is hard to get 
” They also enjoy 
singing lustily, “There Was a Lover 
and His Lass” or “Who Hath Killed 
the Deer?” Frequently a pupil chooses 
to work one of the informal topics 
mentioned above into a long theme, 
while others will choose more serious 
problems such as “A Comparison Be- 
tween the Witch Scene in Macheth 
(Act IV, Scene 1) with that of Saul 
(I Samuel, 28th chapter) in the Bible 
or “Snapshots of the Happy Hamlet” 
or “Falstaff and Toby Belch, First 
Cousins in Humor.” Incidently, it is 
very pleasant for both pupils and 
teacher to read two or three plays in 
succession. 

Another valuable phase in the study 
of a play is the memorization of lines. 
This comes more easily when the 
teacher says emphatically that memory 
work will sot be required and then 
diligently sets about to make it seem 
too valuable to neglect. Short auo- 
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tations can be learned in class, and 
after a few days the first twenty min- 
utes of each class hour can easily be 
given over to the oral practice of new 
and old lines. Long scenes and even 
acts are sometimes memorized ; it seems 
that not many pupils can escape learn- 
ing every line of the balcony scene, 
especially if it is taught in the spring! 
Their attention is constantly directed 
toward good lines, but no one frowns 
on their iollity when they apply, “I go, 
the bell invites me’’ or “Help me hence, 
ho!’’ to school situations. This daily 
practice increases their familiarity with 
hundreds of lines as was evident when 
a boy ran in before class one morning 


to ask the teacher if she had noticed 
how people had started quoting Shake- 
speare over the radio lately. She had 
noticed ! 
Helpful materials. 
1. A Life of Shakespeare, Joseph Q. 
Adams. 
2. The Modern Reader's Shake- 
Speare, in ten volumes. 
3. Fifty Shakespeare Songs, edited 
by Charles Vincent. 
4. Map of Shakespeare’s London, 
T. H. McMillan 
5. Recordings from Hamlet, Mau- 
rice Evans. 
6. Recordings from Twelfth Night, 
Orson Wells. 


World Literature 


GERDA OKERLUND* 


three hundred translations 

from other languages are pub- 
lished in America each year. In litera- 
ture, as in music and painting, the 
American public is now cosmopolitan 
in its tastes. So, too, in our public 
schools, the study of literature is no 
longer confined to American or English 
literature. Just as the teachers of art 
appreciation or music appreciation help 
their students to enjoy excellence 
wherever it has been produced, so the 
modern teacher of “English” seeks to 
make his students acquainted with 
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whatever books will mean the most to 
them and draws upon all the world for 
his purpose. 

Yet there is a difference between 
literature and the other fine arts. The 
painter, the sculptor, and composer ex- 
press themselves in media that are 
universally understood, whereas the lit- 
erary artist can be fully appreciated 
only by those who know his language. 
When it is translated, a literary work of 
art inevitably loses some of its beauty. 
Lyric poetry, for example, can only 
very rarely produce the same effect in 
translation as it does in the original, 
for its beauty depends too much upon 
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its pleasing combinations of sound, 
and the same combinations can seldom 
be reproduced in another language. 
But in those prose forms of literature 
in which sound is less important than 
sense, as is the case with fiction, drama. 
biography, and the essay, the propor- 
tion of the total effect lost is very 
small, and even in poetry, the loss may 
not be very great if the content is as 
important as the poetic form. For the 
unpracticed reader, literature may in- 
deed gain in translation by gaining in 
clarity. For example, when the German 
schoolboy read Shakespeare, it was said 
that he got more enjoyment from his 
reading than did the American school- 
boy, for the simple reason that the 
German boy read the plays in the lan- 
guage of his own day whereas the 
American boy read them in the lan- 
guage of the sixteenth century. 


In order that the teachers of English 
who graduate from I!linois State Nor- 
mal University may look upon litera- 
ture as we already look upon the other 
arts and upon science, that is, as an ex- 
pression of the human mind at its best 
everywhere regardless of political 
boundaries, a one-year course in World 
Literature was introduced a few years 
ago. The aim is to give the students 
a preliminary glimpse of the whole 
development of Western literature be- 
fore they undertake more careful study 
of special periods or authors. Since all 
the literature is studied in translation, 
the emphasis is upon content rather 
than style. To some extent the course 
therefore becomes a survey of human 
thought, not the analytical and critical 


thought of the philosphers, but rather 
the general outlook on life which has 
prevailed at one or another period in 
history, and which we usually think of 
as “the spirit of the age.” 


In so panoramic a survey, only a few 
names here and there can be selected 
for attention. In the main these are of 
writers who have either led their age 
or characteristically reflected it. The 
literature of ancient Greece is taken up 
first, beginning with the spirit of the 
Greek heroic age as reflected in Homer, 
and continuing with the dramatists of 
the later and more reflective times. A 
half dozen plays by Aeschylus, Sopho- 
ocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes are 
enough to convince the student of the 
modernity of the Greeks. More time is 
spent on Plato’s Republic, which is 
read with some care, since the questions 
of education and politics that Plato 
scrutinized are those that are being de- 
bated in our periodicals and legislative 
halls today. The Greek wish to under- 
stand the connections between things, 
and the Greek regard for restraint and 
moderation are pointed out in Plato, 
as well as Plato's own belief that the 
greater man’s natural gifts, the greater 
should be his obligation to serve the 
common good. 

The Hebrew tradition is taken up 
next, though since this is the strain of 
ancient culture that is most familiar 
to us through the wide-spread reading 
of the Hebiew Bible, it is allotted 
somewhat less time. The assembling of 
the Old Testament is explained, but 
controversial sectarian questions are 
avoided, and the books are read simply 
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as literature. The Hebrew psalms are 
studied as examples of the world’s 
finest lyric poetry; the books of Ruth, 
Jonah, and Esther are read as illus- 
trations of Hebrew narrative art; and 
the Book of Job is studied as an ex- 
pression of the later and more mature 
Hebrew spirit. The Hebrew and the 
Greek literary traditions are then con- 
trasted to bring out the two different 
ways of seeking excellence, one 
through righteousness, the other 
through intelligence. 

Of the writers of ancient Rome, 
those are studied who best reflect the 


aspect of the Roman spirit that has 


survived as a tradition: Virgil for his 
emphasis upon civic duty and his ideal 
of an orderly, productive, and peace- 
ful civilization; Horace for his literary 
criticism, his praise of the simple life, 
and his success in the aim “smilingly 
to tell the truth’’; Marcus Aurelius and 
Epictetus for their tonic Stoicism. 
The fusion of these ideals—the He- 
brew-Christian and the Greco-Roman 
—to form the intellectual tradition of 
the Middle Ages is briefly examined in 
The Consolation of Philosophy by Boe- 
thius. The medieval spirit is then 
taken up in its three strains: first, the 
heroic age of the North, when Anglo- 
Saxons, Norsemen, and Germans made 
use of common traditions and common 
literary forms; second, the age of chiv- 
alry with its romances such as Parzival 
and Tristan and Iseult; and finally, the 
ideals of medieval Christianity as re- 
flected in Dante’s Divine Comedy, 
which is read in an abridged version. 


The vigor and the many-sided curi- 


osity of the Renaissance is glimpsed in 
selections from various masterpieces of 
the time, each representing one aspect 
of the age: Rabelais’ Gargantua and 
Pantagruel for its robustness and faith 
in human nature; Machiavelli's The 
Prince for its paradoxical combination 
of umnscrupulousness and idealism; 
Cellini’s Autobiography for its pride in 
achievement and workmanship; Cer- 
vantes’ Don Quixote for the interest in 
human nature; and finally Montaigne’s 
Essays for their skeptical tolerance and 
“progressive” philosophy of education. 


The last portion of the course is de- 
voted to the literature of the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and early nine- 
teenth centuries. Plays by Moliere and 
Racine, and selections from Boileau, 
LaRochefoucauld, La Fontaine, and La 
Bruyere are read as examples of the 
neo-classical respect for common 
sense and disciplined form. Voltaire 
is studied briefly as one of the chief 
agents of the Enlightenment with its 
liberal ideas. Then the Romantic 
Movement is viewed in three of its 
phases: the call for a return to nature 
in selections from Rousseau; the sub- 
jectivity and sentimentality of the age 
in Chateaubriand; and the belief in 
the dignity of man and the justification 
of personal and national freedom in 
Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. The course 
closes with an introduction to Goethe 
as a representative of modern times, 
in whom the classical and the romantic 
spirit are reconciled with each other 
and with the spirit of science. An 
abridged version of Faust is read for 


this purpose. 
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On paper the outline for this course 
may seem over-ambitious. Those of us 
who teach it know that we cannot ex- 
pect students to remember much more 
than the main periods and a few pas- 
sages and authors besides that had 
special meaning for them at the time of 
reading. But we know that something 


else remains also—the consciousness 
of books to go back to when the need 
of the moment calls for them. “Cul- 
tivate the habit of withdrawing to be 
advised by the best” said Fenelon. But 
before a person can withdraw to be 
advised by the best, he must first learn 
where the best is to be found. 


The New Generation-- Three 
Contemporary English Poets 


EsTHER RICHARD* 


Literature Since 1900 pre- 

sents the literary record of two 
periods roughly divided into the pre- 
war and the post-war eras. During 
the first twelve years of the century 
the interest in poetry grew until there 
was what might be called a boom. 
Harold Monro opened the Poetry Book 
Shop in London, and people came from 
all over the country to hear poetry read. 
About one thousand names appeared 
on the list of poets issued by the Shop 
in 1920. This boom lasted until after 
the depression following the war be- 
came acute. 

The pre-war poets did not shout; 
they spoke quietly, musically, simply. 
The post-war poets seem fighting to 
express what they have to say. They 
feel a freedom of scope in subject 
matter. They seem to be prophetic, 
to have visions; they are interested in 
analysis and solution. Conditions in 
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their world seem to prevent a con- 
centration upon Love and Beauty. One 
of the chief characteristics of their 
poetry is that it aims at honesty. 

It has been said many times that 
literature draws its final inspiration 
from life; we must therefore expect 
that literature will be affected by life. 
Ours is a period of unrest, of acute 
fears, of sensitive merves. Many 
readers find the poetry of the last 
twenty years pessimistic and full of 
disillusion. Others find in it a hope- 
fulness and challenge in its simplicity 
of form, its commonness of language, 
its rejection of what we have thought 
of as the “conventionally poetic.’’ 
Poetry seems to have come off its high 
horse. 

For an appreciation of its literature 
the contemporary period demands 
more than any other in literary his- 
tory an understanding of the intellec- 
tual and social history of our time. 
In English literature since 1900 we 
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find the novelist, dramatist, and poet 
expresing ideals and views which are 
our vital concern. They, with few ex- 
ceptions, have attempted to solve prob- 
lems of their day, to interpret life, but 
also to present their own political, 
religious, and social doctrines. Thomas 
Mann writes, ‘‘In our time the destiny 
of man presents itself in political 
terms.” 


Three young English poets have for 
ten years been considered the chief 
representatives of the new generation, 
W. H. Auden, Stephen Spender, and 
C. Day Lewis. These and their fellow 
poets see a machine world full of un- 
employment, a series of devasting and 
unconventional aggressions and wars, 
a post-war deterioration of social con- 
ditions that has dragged on for twen- 
ty-one years. They see an ugliness in 
civilization and the subordination of 
human life to a system that they cannot 
accept. These modern poets have ac- 
cepted for themselves two responsi- 
bilities: not to become corrupt by suc- 
cess or failure, and not to betray what 
they know to be the best in themselves 
for any public or personal gain. 
Stephen Spender writes, “What I take 
to be the recognized relation with so- 
ciety is first the understanding that 
the artist is trying to interpret a real- 
ity which, even if it presses on him 
with a certain extra intensity, never- 
theless exists, with all its problems for 
everyone. Second, that there is a de- 
mand by the most educated and fully 
conscious members of society to have 
reality interpreted by the artist.” 


How have the younger artists at- 


tempted to interpret reality? Instead 
of using familiar and what they call 
outworn poetic concepts of Life, 
Death, the Soul, Immortality, they 
write of concrete things—aeroplanes, 
locomotives, “Smell ot steaks in pas- 
sageways,” crowded resturants, giant 
bridges, exposure, and mud. Has the 
industrial revolution produced an econ- 
omy that requires a new poetry for its 
expression? Notice the language in 
Stephen Spender’s poem The Express: 
..., gathering speed, she acquires 
mystery, 
The luminous self-possession of 
ships on ocean. 
It is now she begins to sing—at 
first quite low 
Then loud, and at last with a jazzy 
madness— 
The song of her whistle screming at 
curves, 
Of deafening tunnels, brakes, in- 
numerable bolts. 
Here we have contemorporary imagery, 
hard and fast moving. The reader who 
desires comfortable poetry may shudder 
at the unpoetic language. 
In the Airman’s Alphabet, W. H. 
Auden describes: 
Engine—Darling of designers and 
dirty dragon and revolving roarer. 
Instrument— Dial on dashboard and 
destroyer of doubt and father of fact. 
Mechanic—Owner of overalls and in- 
terested in iron and trusted with 
tools. 

Storm—Night from the north and 
numbness nearing and hail ahead. 
This is called poetry. Always in Mr. 
Auden’s work there is a sense of mov- 
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ment. Sometimes the poet, fighting to and insecurity. In these lines Auden 


express what he has to say, becomes 
a prophet and gives us visions not un- 
like those of the Old Testament. 

Far-sighted as falcons, they looked 
down another future; 

For the seed in their loins were 
hostile, though afraid of their 
pride, 

And, tall with a shadow now, in- 
ertly wait. . 

Some possible dream, long coiled in 
the ammonite’s slumber 

Is curling, preparing to lay on our 
talk and kindness 

Its military silence, its surgeon’s 
idea of pain; 


Did this poet here foresee the Europe 


of 1940? 


The poets of the last decade, how- 
ever difficult for some people to read, 
seem bent on breaking new ground, 
on striving for new worlds to conquer. 
Almost all of them seem dissatisfied 
with modern life. A few of them 


choose to escape and create enchanted © 


countries of their own; some face mod- 
ern conditions and ruthlessly expose 
them by contrast with what has been; 
others see, expose, interpret, exhort, 
and prophesy. Mr. Spender says, “the 
same disgust and the same desire to 
alter this society may make one writer 
a socialist, another royalist and Catho- 
lic, another pacifist. But what is the 
analysis, and not the means of achiev- 
ing the change, which is not primar- 
ily the concern of art.” 

Contemporary poetry concerns itself 
with humanity, with murder and in- 
justice, with oppression, censorship, 


warns us: 
Hope and fear are neck and neck; 
which is it near the course’s end 
Crashes, having lost his nerve; is 
overtaken on the bend? 
Shut up talking, charming in the 
best suits to be had in town, 
Lecturing on navigation while the 
ship is going down. 
Drop those priggish ways forever, 
stop behaving like a stone: 
What do these representatives of the 
new generation advise? A break with 
the past, but not a complete break. They 
respect the poets before them, who 
have been their teachers and have 
given them examples. Stephen Spender 
writes in I think continually of those 
who were truly great: 
What is precious is never to forget 
The essential delight of the blood 
drawn from ageless springs 
Breaking through rocks in worlds 
before our earth. 
The names of those who in their 
lives fought for life 
Who wore at their hearts the fire’s 
center. 


Some find themselves between two 
worlds, “One dead the other waiting 
to be born.” For these poets a solution 
for this split position lies in some form 
of action. The new realism is not a 
mere imitation of life but an analysis 
of the society in which we are living. 
Spender argues that the poet who 
throws off his bourgeois environment 
in order to know the working-class 
with its poverty, insecurity, starvation, 
and stench, who finds himself ashamed 


of the environment to which he is ac- 
customed but unable to acquire a con- 
vincing knowledge of any other—he 
still is an artist, a significant poet of 
his day. He sees, studies, loves deedly, 
gives liberally, and works untiringly. 

Poetry during the post-war period 
has not been popular. Its readers are 
few; its remuneration scant. There is 
little public appreciation for the mod- 
ern poet as an artist. Perhaps much 
that is being written will prove to be 
of little value in the history of liter- 
ature. The exciting aspect of modern 
poetry is its attempt to analyze with 
fearlessness of purpose. 

Day Lewis is chief spokesman for 
the hope of contemporary poetry. 
Himself one of the new generation, 
he hurls invectives at the present social 
set-up, hurls them less violently but 
with more precision than some others: 

The man with the tongue in his 

cheek, the woman 

With her heart in the wrong place, 

unhandsome, unwholesome; 

Have exposed the new-born to worse 

than weather, 

Exiled the honest and sacked the 

seer. 

He sings in the precariousness of 
modern living: 

I sang as one 

Who on a tilting deck sings 

To keep their courage up, though 

the wave hangs 

That shall cut off their sun. 

He warns of coming dangers: 

The red advance of life 

Contracts pride, calls out the com- 


mon blood, 


Beats song into a single blade, 
Makes a depth charge of grief. 
Move then with new desires, 

For where we used to build and love 

Is no man’s land, and only ghosts 

can live 

Between two fires. 

He is a seer with a sensative mind. 
Recognizing new tendencies, he is not 
discouraged by an apparent “atrophy 
of the faculty of poetic appreciation.” 

Poetry is a difficult thing to stifle. 
Because of sentiment, during the war 
from 1914 to 1918, men wrote what 
they liked and consequently did not 
always write well; the poets had 
genuine emotions and feelings to ex- 
press but didn’t always express them 
in a poetic form that could last; some 
emotions were too strong for them, 
they hadn’t time to simmer down. But 
poetry came through the war. Day 
Lewis sees it now checking up on its 
deficiencies, moving away from its 
complete engrossment with social jus- 
tice, from its sometimes over-mech- 
anized and crude vocabulary; from 
its often slapdash technique, moving 
towards the ideals of “pure poetry.” 

At the moment it is impossible to 
know what is happening to the new 
generation. Will not poetry, still draw- 
ing its inspiration from life, be pro- 
foundly affected by this present 
European conflict? Day Lewis could 
write in the middle thirties: 

I must wring 

A living from despair 

And out of steel a song. 

What will he write in the middle 
forties? 
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The poet must be a part of his 
world: he draws from it and he must 
give something back to it, but he need 
not give his something back made to 
order. He doesn’t need to follow a 
formula. He has a right to experiment 
in a twentieth century society. He has 
a right to be unconventional. 


Auden addresses God as Sir and 
prays for a new life, a cure; for him 
there is course to steer:” 


Sir, no man’s enemy, forgiving all 

But will his negative inversions, be 
prodigal: 

Send to us power and light, a sov- 
ereign touch 

Curing the intolerable itch, 

The exhaustion of weaning, the liar’s 

hatte distortions of ingrown vir- 
ginity. 

Prohibit sharply the rehearsed re- 
sponse 

And gradually correct the coward’s 
stance: 

Cover in time with beams those in 
retreat 

That, spotted, they turn though the 
reverse were great; 

Publish each healer that in city lives 

Or country house at the end of 


drives; 

Harrow the house of the dead; look 
shining at 

New styles of architecture, a change 
of heart. 


_ Stephen Spender urges poets to write 
about the kind of life they know best, 
to learn as much as possible and tell 
what they think is truth without too 


much injection of their own opinions. 
“For too many writers and artists have 
been driven away from the centre of 
their real interests towards some outer 
rim of half-creating, half agitation. A 
great deal is said about saving culture, 
but the really important thing is to have 
a culture to save.” 


C. Day Lewis points to the new 
anthologies as a collection of high and 
low. He believes they assert “that 
poetry always has been and always 
should be rooted in common and gar- 
den life. We may takes slips of it and 
transplant them into specially prepared 
soil; and the result will be very likely 


"our prize blooms. But to maintain the 


vigour of the parent stock we must 
leave its roots where they are. 

“For this reason we wish poetry to 
be popular; to refuse no contact with 
life, but to enter and suffer within the 
quarrels. Each poet must learn to bite 
off as much life as he can chew. Prob- 
ably poetry can never be popular again 
to the degree that the cinema is pop- 
ular at the moment. But it can be 
popular in the sense of listening to the 
language and the heart of its age.” 

W. H. Auden, Stephen Spender, and 
C. Day Lewis are called by critics of the 
New Generation, the most, significant 
poets of the decade between 1930 and 
1940. They are sometimes unpoetic, 
even insolent, but they represent our 
era, an era which has produced Euro- 
pean chaos, an era which has made us 
conscious of the need to fight for the 
democratic ideal, an era which has 
given us only a glimpse of what we 
think are its artistic potentialities. 
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Forthcoming Campus Events 


High School Conference—November 1 

Illinois State Normal University will 
be closed to enable instructors to partic- 
ipate in this annual conference at the 
University of Illinois. 


Conference of Elementary School 
Teachers—November 1 

A recently formed organization of 
elementary teachers, sponsored by the 
Illinois Elementary School Principals’ 
Association, will hold its initial meet- 
ing on the campus of Illinois State 
Normal University. A number of the 
supervising teachers of the Metcalf 
Elementary School will have a part in 
the program. 

Annual Entertainment Course. 

The Entertainment Committee of the 
faculty under the chairmanship of Prof. 
John E. Fraley has prepared an excel- 
lent program for 1940-41. The Eva 
Jessye Choir, a famous negro organi- 
zation, will give a concert in McCorm- 
ick Gymnasium, October 30. On No- 
vember 4 Warden E. Lawes will lecture 
in McCormick Gymnasium. 


High School Publication Day—No- 
vember 9 

Dr. E. R. Johnson, associate pro- 
fessor of journalism, is chairman of a 
sub-committee of the Public Relations 
Committee, which is sponsoring a day's 
program in the interest of high school 
publications. After a short general pro- 


gram in Capen Auditorium at 9:00 
a.m., the group will break up into sec- 
tions to consider questions dealing with 
high school newspapers and yearbooks. 
The program also includes a luncheon 
at the Y.W.C.A., Bloomington, a visit 
to the Bloomington Pantagraph, and 
attendance at the DeKalb-Normal foot- 
ball game. 


Dad’s Day—November 9 


The annual observance of Dad’s Day 
will include a noon luncheon and at- 
tendance at the football game between 
DeKalb and Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. 


Education Week—November 10-16 


On November 8 at 5:00 p.m. a 
group of Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity students will explain in a broad- 
cast over WJBC the plans for this 
year’s local observance of American 
Education Week. The tentative plans 
call for a series of articles in The 
Daily Pantagraph upon daily themes 
as suggested by the National Education 
Week Committee. On November 13, 
the weekly assembly program will con- 
sist of a panel discussion on the general 
topic ‘What Is a Good Rural School ?” 
Dr. David Lindstrom of the University 
of Illinois will probably serve as chair- 
man of the panel. Dr. Rose E. Parker, 
acting director of the Division of Rural 
Education, is the local representative. 


Round-U p—December 7 

The eighth annual Round-Up will 
have for its general theme “The Con- 
servation of Youth” with special em- 
phasis upon the Prevention of Juvenile 
Delinquency. There will be a general 
program in the morning, followed by 
section meetings. Later those present 
will be guests of the University at a 
luncheon at Fell Hall, where an outside 
speaker will deliver an address. 


Thanksgiving Recess. 


The University calendar announces 
that the University will be closed from 
Wednesday noon, November 20, until 
Monday morning, November 25. 


Radio Programs 

Illinois State Normal University is 
on the air approximately one hour each 
school day on station WJBC, 1200 
kilocycles. The broadcasting is done 
from Tower Studio in Cook Hall 
under the direction of the faculty radio 


committee, of which Mrs. Laura H. 
Pricer is chairman. Each semester a 
large number of faculty members and 
some 700 students participate in these 
broadcasts. Requests for detailed pro- 
grams should be sent to Mrs. Gertrude 
Hall, director of publicity, or to Mrs. 
Pricer. 


Art Exhibits 

The Art Department through the 
acting director, Miss Marion C. Allen, 
announces that exhibits will be on dis- 
play in the art gallery of Milner Library 
from the middle of October until the 
first of June. It is planned to change 
the exhibit each month. In October a 


collection of oil painting, lithographs, 


pottery pieces, and handwoven textiles, 
the work of faculty members of Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College, will be 
on display. Later, a similar display will 
be prepared by members of the Art 
Department of Illinois State Normal 
University. 
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Faculty 


Professional cActivities of the 


A. R. WixuiaMs, director of the di- 
vision of commercial education, was a 
Rotary Club speaker in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, on August 19. 


Miss EpNA M. GUEFFROY, assistant 
professor of geography, has presented 
an interesting talk, “Dolls the World 
Over,” to a number of central Illinois 
audiences recently. A large personal 
collection of dolls is used to illustrate 
her lecture. 


R. W. FocLer, assistant professor of 
chemistry, has published a two-volume 
mimeographed book, “Consumer 
Science for the Secondary School.” Mr. 
Fogler taught in the chemistry depart- 
ment of the Colorado State College of 
Education during the summer session, 
and, while there, gave two addresses 
before the science forum. 


Dr. R. G. BROWNE, associate pro- 
fessor of social science, addressed the 
Exchange Club in Springfield on Sep- 
tember 23. During the first week of 
October, Dr. Browne was a guest 
social science lecturer at Wright, Herzl, 
and Wilson junior colleges in Chicago. 


Dr. Lucy LucILLe TASHER, assist- 
ant professor of history, spoke on cur- 
rent events at a meeting of the McLean 
County Federated Women’s Clubs, held 
at LeRoy on October 17. 


Dr. CHaRLeEs E. DECKER, director 
of the division of secondary education, 
gave four addresses at the teacher’s in- 
stitute at Jerseyville on October 3 and 
4, and also at Sparta on October 10 
and 11. Dr. Decker was a speaker at 
the institute in Morrison on October 
17. “Our Humors” was the title of a 
talk given by Dr. Decker on October ' 
15 at the LeRoy Women’s Club. 


Dr. MARIE FINGER, supervisor of 
teaching in the seventh grade, addressed 
the Kentland, Indiana, County institute 
on September 21. The topic of Dr. 
Finger’s talk was “Eight Cylinder 
Teaching.” 


Dr. BLANCHE McAvoy, assistant 
professor of biology, has recently re- 
vised her Study Guide for Biology for 
a second edition. During the past 
several months, Dr. McAvoy has been 
writing abstracts for Revue Generale 
Botanique. 


Miss MABEL CROMPTON, assistant 
professor of geography, has presented 
a talk, “A Trip to the Land of the 
Midnight Sun,” before several audi- 
ences the past month. 


Dr. J. W. CaRRINGTON, director of 
the training schools, was a speaker at 
a regional meeting of women’s clubs 
held in Bloomington on October 8. 
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His topic was “Adapting Public Edu- 
cation to Our Changing American 
Life.” 

FLoyp T. Goopier, director of inte- 
gration, was a P.T.A. speaker on Octo- 
ber 14 at Colfax, where he talked on 
the subject, “What the School Has a 
Right to Expect from the Home.” 

Miss FRANCES CONKEY, director of 
the division of home economics edu- 
cation, was chairman of the summer 
conference of heads of home economics 
departments in Illinois colleges and 
universities. This conference was held 
at the University of Illinois. 


Dr. JOHN A. KINNEMAN, associate 
professor of sociology, and CLARENCE 
Orr, associate professor of social 
science, have prepared a Form B for 
their Social Science Test, which is pub- 
lished by McKnight and McKnight of 
Bloomington. 


Dr. H. O. LatuHrop, head of the 
department of geography, spoke at the 
Champaign County Institute on Sep- 
tember 5 and 6. His subjects were 
“Maps and Their Use,” “Recent 
Trends in the Teaching of Geography,” 
“Some Geographic Bases in the Euro- 
pean Wars,” and “The Teaching of 
Conservation in the Public Schools.” 
The September issue of the Journal of 
Geography contains an article written 
by Dr. Lathrop and entitled, “The 
Struggle for Natural Resources as a 
Cause of the European War.” This is 
the first of three articles which will 
appear in that publication and which 
will deal with this general topic. Dr. 
Lathrop was chairman of a round-table 


Se 


discussion before the geography section 
of the N. E. A. in Milwaukee last sum- 
mer. The topic, “New Frontiers in 
Geography,” made up the entire after- 
noon’s program in the geography 
section. 


Dr. F. Russet GLASENER, assistant 
professor of economics, addressed the 
Bloomington Adult Education Forum 
and the Normal Optimist’s Club this 
October on the subject, “Essential 
Characteristics of a Democratic Econ- 
omy.” 

Dr. S. STANLEY MARZOLF, assistant 
professor of psychology, is the author 
of a recently published booklet entitled 


‘Studying the Individual. This hand- 


book, which has already been adopted 
by Indiana University, is published by 
the Burgess Publishing Company of 
Minneapolis. 


Howarp W. Apams, head of the 
department of physical science, is a 
contributor to the newly-printed hand- 
book of chemistry and physics, pub- 
lished by the Chemical Rubber Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Miss AuicE R. OGLE, instructor and 
supervisor of art, sent a paper to the 
art division of the National Educational 
Association in Milwaukee last summer. 
Her paper will be published in the 
proceedings of the meeting. 


Dr. HELEN E. MARSHALL, assistant 
professor of social science, is contin- 
uing to produce radio presentations of 
dramatic sketches from McLean County 
history over WJBC. These broadcasts 
occur each Wednesday at 7:15 p.m. 
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GeorGE M. PALMER, professor of 
English, recently gave an address, 
“Will America Wake Up In Time?” 
before the Bloomington Kiwanis Club, 
and before groups in Normal and 
Chenoa. 


Miss EpirH L. GOLDMANN, instruc- 
tor in art, spoke on “Art Education” 
at the Champaign County Teachers In- 
stitute, held in Urbana on September 
5 and 6. 


HAROLD F. KOEPKE, assistant pro- 
fessor of commerce, is the author of an 
article in the October issue of the Bal- 
ance Sheet, entitled “Using the Balance 
Sheet to Develop Critical Reading.” 


Dr. NELLt B. WALDRON, associate 
professor of history, addressed mem- 
bers of the American Association of 
University Women at Battle Creek, 
Michigan, on May 11; at New Salem, 
Illinois, on September 7; and at 
Starved Rock, Illinois, on September 
14. 


Dr. Curis A. DE Youna, head of 
the department of education, is chair- 
man of the committee appointed by the 
high school conference to prepare a 
bulletin on school finance. During the 
second summer session, Dr. De Young 
taught in the graduate school of the 
University of Minnesota. 


Miss Mary D. Wess, assistant pro- 
fessor of commercial education at- 
tended a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of Kappa Delta Epsilon at Cin- 
ninnati on October 4 and5. 


H. H. SCHROEDER, dean of the uni- 
versity, is the author of an article, 


“Some Common Misinterpretations of 
the Kantian Ethics,” appearing in the 
July issue of the Philosophical Review. 

Dr. JOHN A. KINNEMAN, associate 
professor of sociology, is the author of 
“Hospitalization as an Index of Urban- 
ization,” which appeared in the August 
issue of the American Sociological 
Review. 


Miss BERNICE TUCKER, assistant 
professor of home economics, acted as 
conference leader and consultant Aug- 
ust 13 to 17, at a conference of the 
Michigan Vocational Home Economics 
Association held at Lake Allegan, 
Michigan. 


Dr. Fred S. SORRENSON, associate 
professor of speech, was the father and 
son banquet speaker at Princeton on 
October 11. He talked on “The Relig- 
ion of Abraham Lincoln.” On May 
22, Dr. Sorrenson addressed the Na- 
tional Convention of Northern Bap- 
tists at Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


Dr. F. Linco_n D. direc- 
tor of the division of speech education, 
is serving as editor of Speech News, 
a publication of the Illinois Association 
of Teachers of Speech. 


Mrs. WANETA S. CATEY, critic 
teacher in the Walker School, is presi- 
dent of Teacher's Activity Unit No. 14 
of McLean County. 


Miss THALIA J. TARRANT, supervis- 
ing teacher in the fifth grade at the 
Illinois Soldiers and Sailors Childrens 
School, is chairman of the department 
of legislation of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. 
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Miss EMMA R. KNUDSON, director 
of the division of music educetion, was 
guest conductor of the McLean County 
Festival Chorus on May 9. Recently 
Miss Knudson has been critic judge in 
two contests in Logan County and at 
the Illinois Wesleyan Greek Sing. 


JouN E. FRALEY, assistant professor 
of biology, is president of the Bloom- 
ington-Normal Garden Club. On 
October 24, Mr. Fraley gave a radio 
address over WJBC on the topic, 
“Gardening as a Form of Recreation.” 


Mrs. Rose BuRGEss BUHLER, super- 
vising teacher in the second grade, was 
a speaker at the Peoria County Institute 
on August 30, discussing the subject, 
“Developing Good Reading Habits.” 


Miss Mary S. ARNOLD, supervising 
teacher in the third grade, presented 


two talks on the teaching of social 
studies at the Peoria County Institute 
on August 30. 


CHARLES A. HARPER, associate pro- 
fessor of history, recently started a 
fifth series of lectures to a group of 
business and professional men in 
Bloomington. Other recent talks of 
Mr. Harper's dealing with ‘America 
and the War’’ have been given before 
civic groups at Danvers and at War- 
rensburg and at Sedalia, Missouri. 


Dr. FRANCES W. HIBLER, associate 
professor of psychology, has an article 
appearing in the July issue of the 
Journal of Experimental Psychology. 
The title of this paper is, “An Experi- 
mental Investigation of Negative After- 
images of Hallucinated Colors in 
Hypnosis.” 
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